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Blood drive is an open wound 

Reps put forward motion to rescind Students^ Society decision 



BY bz Unna 

The debate over the Canadian Red 
Cross (CRC) blood drive questionnaire 
continues to rage on campus. Members of 
Students’ Society have reopened the issue 
by bringing forward a motion to revoke 
the council’s decision to cease sponsoring 
blood drives at McGill. 

Some groups on campus are furious 
about the new proposal. Chris Carter, 
coordinator for Lesbians, Bise,xuals and 
Gays of McGill (LBGM), calls it an exam- 
ple of “blatant homophobia". 

On November 1 1, 1993, Students’ So- 
ciety decided the CRC Health Assessment 
Questionnaire unfairly targets gay and 
bisexual men.They voted toboycottblood 
drives on campus until the CRC changes 
its questionnaire, namely question 12a 
which asks potential male donors if, since 
1977, they have had “sex with another 
male, even once”. 

Membersofcouncilandmembersfrom 
Lesbians, Bisexuals and Gays of McGill 
(LBGM) objected to question 12a because 
it focuses on high risk groups rather than 
high risk activities, and thus prevents a 
whole community from donating blood 
while accepting blood from straights who 
practise unsafe sex. 

The new motion was submitted by 
Medicine rep David McCaughey, Athlet- 
ics rep James Stewart and Arts reps Corey 
Cooke and Liane Thomas. 

CitingaCRCstatistic,themotion states 
that “the risk of contracting HIV from a 



transfusion, when the donor has had pro- 
tected (i.e. use of a condom) sex with a 
gay male ( 1/2000) is 58 times higher than 
from a donor that has had unprotected 
sex with a heterosexual (1/11 5000).” 

The motion will be debated at tomor- 
row’s council meeting. According to 
McQiughey, the goal of the debate will be 
to determine whether or not the ques- 
tionnaire discriminates against queer 
men. He feels councillors were not pre- 
sented with all sides of the argument at 
the November 11th meeting, which was 
not attended by any representatives from 
the CRC. 

Cooke agrees. “It’s my opinion that 
people on council didn’t make an in- 
formed decision last time,” he said. “My 
main problem is that the CRC wasn’t 
there to present their side of the issue.” 

McCaughey will grant speakingrights 
at tomorrow’s meeting to Dr. Gilles 
Delage, regional director of the CRC. 

“1 want the Red Cross to present its 
position and the councillors to make an 
educated decision.” 

Opposition to the motion 

Groups on campus are angered by the 
new motion. “This move highlights the 
huge amount of homophobia at McGill. 
They’re hiding behind the notion of stu- 
dent democracy and representation,” said 
Chris Carter. 

Carter counters the statistic cited in 
the new motion. “According to a 1993 



survey [Canadian Survey of Gay and Bi- 
sexual Men and HIV infection], over 51% 
of Montreal gay men don’t even have anal 
sex,” he said. Of those that do, says Carter, 
they “vastly know and practice safe sex.” 

He is frustrated by the confusion over 
LBGM’spositionregardingthcblood drive. 
“The forcmo,st issue is that there are loop- 
holes in the screening. What we are asking 
them [the CRC] to do is add on .safe sex 
questions, actually word out anal/vaginal 
intercourse, and to take out the sweeping 
statements.” 

As it stands the questionnaire does not 
screen out heterosexual women who have 
had unprotected sex, despite the fact that 
heterosexual women are the fastest grow- 
ing group of people contracting HIV. 

A new question is being added to the 
questionnaire which will eliminate women 
who have had sex with a man of “unknown 
past sexual history.” 

McCaughey argues that although rates 
of HIV are rising among heterosexual 
women, the numbers of people with HIV/ 
AIDS are still highest among gay men. 

“Right now, unfortunately, having sex 
with a gay male is a risky activity,” he said. 
“Condoms offer a better degree of protec- 
tion, but they don’t protect you entirely. 
Safe sex doesn’t exist from a blood supply 
aspect.Toget HIV you have to have contact 
and it has to be with an individual who’s 
infected. That’s the heart of the CRC’s rea- 
soning for eliminating %5 of the popula- 
tion [gay men].” 



CEGEP reform angers students 

Solving the eternal student dilemma 



BY Taya Talukdar 

Students are angry with the provincial 
government’s reform policy of forcing 
CEGKP students who have failed a certain 
number of courses to pay fifty dollars per 
course, claiming the move is discrimina- 
tory and ineffective. 

According to Serge Charlebois, presi- 
dent of la Federation étudiante 
universitaire du Québec (FF.UQ), the in- 
troduction of “user fees” is simplya means 
for the government to implement tuition 
fees at the college level. 

“The user fees do not have the effect 
they expected. That measure was strictly 
to implement tuition fees and that’s what 
happened,” he said. 

Charlebois maintained that the “eter- 
nal students” problem is not as large an 
educational problem as the government 
insists. 

The Ministry of Education looks upon 
the reform as a measure to encourage 
students to pursue their studies within a 
certain amount of time. 

“It’s only to make sure that people 
know that when they’re in school, they 
have to work the best they can to succeed 



and if they get too many failures, to have 
the possibility to continue their class they 
will have to subscribe to a minimum [ pay 
failure fine],” said Sophie Gagnon, press 
attaché for education minister Jacques 
Chagnon. 

According to Gagnon, the ministry 
objects to the use of the term “user fee”, 
sincethe fifty dollars only applies to those 
who repeatedly fail their courses. 

Gagnon noted those who take longer 
to finish their degree because ofwork will 
not have to pay the fee while those who 
do will be able to return to free classes 
once they succeed in a certain number of 
courses. 

Charlebois claimed the reform’s fail- 
ure to solve the perceived problem of 
high failure rates has led the CEGEPs to 
maintain Article 33, which requires stu- 
dents who repeatedly fail courses to sign 
a contract with the institution, promis- 
ing to apply themselves more intensely to 
their studies. 

Thismeasure wassupposed tohavebecn 
removed with the implementation of the 
reform. The student movement originally 



defended Article 33 as sufficient in itself in 
solving the problem of failing students. 

“It’s good because it excludes students 
on the basis of their marks and on the basis 
of their willingness to study, while the user 
fee is on the basis of money,” saidStephenie 
Vennes, president of la Federation étudiante 
collegiale du Québec (FHCQ). 

Both Charlebois and Vennes also ar- 
gued against the application of the reform, 
and said that it is not being implemented in 
the same way in CEGEPs across Québec. 

Ultimately, the issue of CEGEP reform 
is tied to the fundamental problem of lack 
of funding. According to Charlebois, the 
funding of CEGEPs has shrunk over the 
yearsina waycomparableto that of univer- 
sities. Both he and Vennes decry the fact 
that students are being forced to pay more 
for what amounts to fewer services and a 
poorer quality of education. 

“In the perspective of the ne.xt elections 
we are going to campaign together with all 
the groups that want to promote education 
as education and not only as a financial 
problem or a public budget crisis,” said 
Charlebois. 
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Science Undergraduate 
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From FEBRUARY 7-1 1, 1994 you can pick up 
your verification in the lobby of the Arts 
Building between 9:30 AM and 4:30 PM. 

Please take this opportunity to check your 
entire record and make any corrections or 
additions. 

Return your verification to the Student Affairs 
Office, Dawson Hall, and 

Êmrr mmiEi t@ keep /a coipv s 

Reminder: SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1994 is 
the deadline to withdraw from "B" Term 
Courses via MARS with no refund. 

This notice is placed by your Student Affairs Office. 




"STUDENS-HWEOGOL"?? "Students' Wheels" to the 
uninitiated like TRAWG. Yes, looks like GROG has taken a turn 
for the worse and gone off to study Old English this term, or 
should we say Future English for him?! Anyway, for you the 
"studens", it means a good deal. Take advantage of GROG'S 
post-Xmas deflationary, antiquarian stance and travel 
between Montréal and Toronto at just $59.* return with 
Voyageur. 

Grog's busy with his ancient manuscripts right through 
March SO'" 1994. But you must return by that date!! 

TORONTO -MONTRÉAL $59.* 



842-2281 



YuiHmisthu7hve.iisold(]oo(lcss>indp(csontaviiliil 1893 94 
liilllmiL* stiidius Siudcni 1 0 c«iid (cards issued in previous school 
years imisl be validated (or ’93 94) or a Registrar's Corilirmation 
n( Cmollmcnt No discounted One way (are available Tones 
as applicable are cMra All travel must be completed by iao4««4oM 

March 30th. 1994 



Good eats 

Organic food grows at McGill 



BY Geoff Hockert 



Organic fruits, vegetables and 
dry goods are now available to 
McGill students at discount prices. 

Last semester, a group of McGill 
students got together to form LOAF, 
an organic food co-operative. A co- 
operative (or co-op) is a buying 
group in which members pool to- 
gether to buy food collectively. 

“We buy organic food for three 
reasons,” says Tamara Ticktin, a 
founding member of the co-op, “for 
our bodies, the environment and for 
thepeoplethatmust harvest thefood." 

Organic produce is grown with- 
out the use of pesticides, insecti- 
cides or chemical fertilizers, unlike 
conventional farming, which uses 
chemicalsand fertilizers whichhave 
been shown to be harmful to hu- 
mans and to the environment. 

“It’s a responsible food choice,” 
said co-op member Julie Perkins. 

Much of the produce Canadians 
import for sale in commercial gro- 
cery stores, especially in the winter, 
tends to come from the U.S. and 
Latin America. 

Ticktin said there are a number 
of reasons for consumers to avoid 
buying food from outside of 
Canada. Pesticide use is generally 
greater south of the border, and 
agricultural workers are often ex- 
posed to harmful effectsoffrequent 
contact with the chemicals. 

The co-op also trys to buy lo- 
cally grown produce in order to 
support local farming and to limit 
the environmental costs of trans- 
portation. 

While most of the food is pur- 
chased from Distribue-Vie, a local 
organic supplier, the co-op did es- 
tablish a direct purchasing arrange- 
ment with a farmer in the Eastern 
Townships last fall. 

By buying in bulk directly from 
the distributor, there is no mark up 



on the prices and there is less pack- 
aging, all of which lowers costs for 
co-op members. 

Local organic produce, such as 
potatoes and arrots, often cost the 
same or less than non-organic local 
produce. 

Organic carrots at the co-op, for 
instance, were available this month 
for S.65 a kilogram, as compared 
with SI. 52 a kilogram at the local 
grocery store 

Imported organic produce how- 
ever, such as bananas or oranges are 
usually more expensive than non- 
organic produce. 

In addition to fruits and 
vegtables, the co-op sells organic 
dry goods like grains and beans, as 
well as peanut butter, pasta and 
other goods made from organic in- 
gredients. 

“(Organicfood)isbetterforyou 
and tastes better”, said volunteer 
Ayesha who — *cut out if no last 
name*. 

Since last September, the co-op’s 
membership (mostly students) has 
grown to forty, more than half of 
whom are volunteering to help with 
co-op management such as food 
ordering, sorting, and finances. 

“Sometimes you don’t always get 
what you want (but) it’s working 
great overall,” said co-op member 
Pat Mallett. 

Anyone can order food from the 
Co-op. Show up on Mondays 
froml Ih30-16h30 at the office of 
theQuebec Public I nterest Research 
Group (QPIRG) in room 505 ofthe 
Eaton Building. A deposit is re- 
quired. Food can be picked up at 
17h on Wednesdays from the same 
location: meetings follow. 

To find out more about volunteer- 
ing, come to the office on Monday 
afternoon or leave your name and 
number at thePlRGoffice(398-7432). 
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Notice to Students in Arts & Science 

The Student Affairs Office of the Faculties of Arts & 
Science is currently being reviewed. An Open Forum 
will be held on Wcdnc.sdav 9 February 1994 from 
4;QQ - 6:00 p.m. in Leacock 232 to give students an 
opportunity to relate their experiences or express their 
opinions about the work of the office. 

Students who would prefer to relate their experiences 
to the Review Committee in private session can call to 
arrange an appointment with the Secretary ofthe Com- 
mittee at 398-4990 (Office of the Dean of Students). 
The members of the committee are: 

I. Gopnik, Dean of Students, Chair 

J. Bobbins, Associate Director, Libraries 

J. Pharo, Senior Advisor, Faculty of Engineering 
A. Scrannage, VP Academic, AUS 
C. Katz, VP Academic, SUS 
T. Duff, Secretary 




events 



TODAY 

International Socialists meeting 
and discussion; Why do social- 
ists say "British Troops our of 
Northern Ireland!" In the Hall 
building, Concordia University 
H771. 

ECO will be having a worm 
composting workshop. For 
more information, drop by the 
ECO office (Shatner 410) or call 
842-2475 before Feb. 11. 

Progressive Zionist Caucus and 
Hillel House present Israeli 
Consul-General Izhak Levanon 
of Montréal — Update on the 
Peace Process. 15h30 at Hillel 
House, 3460 Stanley St. All are 
welcome. 

Development Week Activities 
in Shatner 107-108. 

• 13h00 Stewart Istvanffy, 
Human Rights Lawyer speaks 
on "Democracy and Develop- 
ment: Human Rights Perspec- 
tives." 

• 1 4h00 Mario Rojas, Mexican 
Human Rights Activist speaks 
on "NAFTA and Democracy in 
Mexico." 

• 1 5h00 Speaker and slides: 
Debbie Payne from University 
Network for El Salvador on "A 
Tree for Life: A Community- 
based Reforestation Project in 
El Salvador." 



ONGOING 

Blood Relations by Sharon 
Pollack at McGill Player's 
Theatre. Running until Feb.12, 
Tuesdays to Saturdays at 8pm. 
Tickets $5 for students. Call 
398-6813. 

The Association of Yoga and 
Meditation offers meditation 
sessions Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday 12h30 to 13h30, 
Tuesday 11h30 to 12h30, and 
Thursday 13h15 to 14h15 in 
Shatner 425. 

There are still a few spots left 
for women who want to take 
ACTION courses! The classes 
will be held March 12 and 13 
and cost McGill students only 
$30. For info, call Walksafe 
398-2498 
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I HIS interview is the second part 
of a two-part interview on the situation in 
Mexico. I.ast week, former Mexican 
opposition leader, Mario Rojas, spoke 
about the situation in Chiapas. 

This week Mario discusses his party’s 
response to the uprising, the government’s 
response to the insurrection under Presi- 
dent Qirlos Salinas de Gortiari, and the 
uprising’s connection to the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 



Daily : Wiat is the official position of the 
PRD on the situation in Chiapas? 

Mario Rojas: The official position of the 
party has been evolving as the situation has 
developed in Chiapas. 

When the insurrection began, Salinas 
made a major effort to destroy it. Fifteen to 
seventeen thousand soldiers were sent to 
Chiapas. Our party stated that the solution 
in Chiapas should not be military but politi- 
cal. The fact that there was strong internal 
and international reaction, thiscaused Salinas 
to change his tactics. 

So Salinas changed the Interior Minister, 
who had been one of the most aggressive and 
most favourable to violence. Flis name is 
Gon/ales Garrido. Fie had, up until recently, 
been the governor of the state of Chiapas. 
And as such, he was one of those who was 
primarily responsible for the violence and 
repression that had taken place in the region. 
The majority of the people [in Chiapas] saw 
his removal as a positive step especially since 
he was replaced by Jorge Carpizo. 

I Carpizo was the founder of the National 

Commission for FJuman Rights in Mexico. 
As such, he has the image of an honest per- 
son, one who is in favour of human rights. 
Salinasalso named a Commissioner for Peace, 
Mr. Camacho Solis. He has a reputation as a 
good negotiator and is seen as a good concili- 
ator. 

i Then Salinas decreed a unilateral cease- 

' fire and he also declared a thirty-day am- 

nesty for guerrillas who laid down their arms. 
So it’s obvious that now Salinas is looking for 
a political solution rather than a military 
solution. 

What is the position of PRD? First of all, 
this question of amnesty. It is positive de- 
pending on the way that it is carried out. At 
this moment, it can be used by the army to 
absolve itself of its responsibilities for the 
massacres that have occurred. It wants to 
retain impunity for political assassinations 
which occurred before and after the upris- 
ing. There should have been negotiations 
and dialogue between the two parties before 
the amnesty was declared. 

As far as the cease-fire, it has not been 
adhered to. There has been a diminishing of 
violencebuttherearestillcertainareaswhere 
the military continues its belligerent activi- 
ties. Beause of this, we [PRD] call for mecha- 
nisms to verify the validity of the cease-fire. 
There should be some sense of revision of 
both the cease-fire and the amnesty. 

Our party has not condemned the use of 
armed insurrection as a way of resolving the 
problems of the people of Chiapas. W e have 
insisted on investigating the causes and the 
origins of this violence. We insist that our 




Dispelling 
the myths 
about 
Chiapas, 



Former Mexican 
opposition leader 
gives his perspectives 
on NAFTA, Salinas, 
and Chiapas 



by Chris Sheridan 
with translations by Hoorl 
Hamboyan and Francisco Uribe 



movement [PRD] will continue to look for 
change through peaceful and electoral means. 
But we do not condemn social groups which 
have opted for paths different from ours. 

And your position on NAFTA? 

In Canada, we heard surprise that the 
rebels called NAFTA their worst enemy. The 
people here asked “what docs NAFTA have 
to do with an armed insurrection?" Those of 
us who know Mexico see a very logical rela- 
tion. 

Salinas changed article 27 of the Mexican 
constitution. The article refers to the legal 
ownership of land. Hedid this to adapt Mexi- 



can laws to the requirements of the free trade 
agrecment.Thcchange allows that thc’F’jidos’ 
[communal indigenous lands] be sold or 
rented. Before, that was prohibited by the 
constitution. So now, foreign and domestic 
corporations will be able to acquire all of the 
land that has been guaranteed by the consti- 
tution to the Indian peoples. 

The traditional way of living is thus put in 
jeopardy. It is for this reason that the 
Zapatistas have declared NAFl’A their main 
enemy. They might accept a treaty as long as 
it respected the traditional land-holding pat- 
terns of their communities. But that is my 
personal opinion. 

What would you like to see the Canadian 
government doing with respect to the situation 
in Chiapas and on NAFTA? 

I believe that the opinion of our three 
peoples [Canadian, Mexian, and Ameri- 
can], manifested itself during the years of 
negotiation of this treaty. There was a lot of 
opposition to it [NAFTA]. 

1 may be wrong but I believe that the 
people of Canada showed their opposition to 
NAFTA by massively electing the Liberal 
party, which proposed re-opening negotia- 
tions on this treaty. They [Liberal Party] 
wanted to discuss the protection of human 
rights, labour rights, environmental protec- 
tion, and the question of Canadian energy. 

The main thing that I would respectfully 
ask for is the protection of human . rights. I 
think that the people in the three countries 
are interested in expanding trade as long as 
peace and human rights are taken into con- 
sideration. As long as human rights arc not 
protected, violence can erupt in other parts 
of Mexico. 

HowmuchsupportdoesSalinashttvewithin 

Mexico? 

I don’t think he has ever had much popu- 
lar support. He became president of Mexico 
without ever having had the majority of the 
votes [due to consistent electoral fraud]. In 
the past thirty years, the government of 
Mexico has been governing with less than 
thirty per cent support from the population. 

Even if the population of Mexico had 
given him the majority of the votes, some- 
thingwhichisnottrue,hedoesnot,at present, 
have more than eighteen to twenty-five per 
cent support. 

Are thereelections in Mexico coming up soon? 

TherewillbeelectionsinAugustofthisyear. 

Will you be running in the elections? 

I don’t know. It’s not entirely up to me. I 
am interested in participating but my per- 
sonal safety is not guaranteed. 



Mario Rojas will be 
speaking today at li/IcCill 
as part of Development 
Week. The discussions wilt 
begin at 13H00 in Union 
107 and will run all day. 
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"'Peace" Accord excludes 
Refugees in Lebanon 

Palestinians in Lebanon arc angry at the 
lack of attention paid to their struggle during 
the Israeli-PLO peace negotiations that have 
taken place 
over the 
past few 
months. 

Ftundreds 
have taken 
to the 

streets since 
the signing of the accord to protest their 
exclusion from the talks. 

Thousands of Palestinians fled to south 
Lebanon after Israel occupied the Golan 
Fleights and Gaza strip in 1967. Since that 
time, Palestinians have seen their once 
thriving communities diminish to dingy 
poverty-stricken areas. Faced with conslant 
attacks from Israel and Syria, affluent 
Palestinians have emigrated, over the years, 
to Europe and North America, bringing the 
number of Palestiirans in south Lebanon 
from its prc-19B2 kvel of 20 000 to today's 
population of just over 2500. 

Palestinians in Lebanon fear the PLO will 
agree to a proposal which would grant 
compensation to them only if Palestinians 
rescind their claims to a homeland in the 
occupied territories. 

—Middle East Report, january-Fcbruary 199-1 




American military opens 
fire on innocent Somalis 

U.S. military officials have defen.dcd last 
week's killing of eight Somali citizens. 

According to a U.S. military spokesper- 
son, the Marines were responding to sniper 
fire. Some journalists verified this by saying 
they had heard two single shots before the 
twenty-two Marines "began to fire indis- 
criminately in the direction of the crowd." 
The spokesperson said no other shots were 
fired by snipers after the initial two shots. 

Hut a Bangladeshi commander stationed 
nearby claimed none of the one hundred 
fifty troops in his regiment heard any initial 
shots before the Marines opened fire. 

Twenty-eight Somalis were wounded. 
Three of the dead were children. 

— Worker's World Fcrvicc 



Colombians angered by 
U.S. presence 

A contingent of one hundred fifty U.S. 
troops recently arrived in Columbia to a 
hostile reception. Protest came from politi- 
cians, labour leaders and the general 
population. 

While their official activities include 
building roads, schools and clinics in the 
Cauca vallley, their unofficial activities 
include enforcing U.S. foreign policy goals 
towards the Cali cartel, a complex of drug- 
related business in southwest Columbia. 

President Cesar Gaviria, whose mandate 
ends this year, said he was exchanging 
Colombian military bases for Washington's 
endorsement of his campaign to run for 
secretary-general of the Organization of 
American States. 

— Andean Group Report, January 1994 

Ex-governor of Chiapas 
knew about tensions 

In June 1993, a weekly Mexican maga- 
zine, Processo, printed details of guerilla 
training camps in Chiapas. In response. 
Interior Minister and ex-governor of Chiapas, 
Patrodno Gonzalez Blanco Garrido, said, 
'There are no guerillas in Chiapas. To say 
that there are, causes grave damage to the 
state's development. It is very important for 
Chiapas to attract investment and to generate 
jobs... This requires capital. And if stories arc 
generated that the state is unstable and 
insecure, stories that have no basis in reality, 
the state's backwardness will only be 
accentuated". 

— Mexico and NAFTA Report, January 

20 th, 1994 
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EDITORIAL 



Saving the World 

This week McGill students grapple with the concept of ‘develop- 
ment’ as it applies to the so-called ‘Third World’, hut how closely have 
those pushing Western notions of development actually challenged 
the colonial assumptions they are rooted in? 

Today the ‘development’ ideology of contempt has replaced the 
rhetoric of formal colonialism. Developers operate on the assumption 
that the people they’re ‘developing’ are striving for a Western or 
Kuropean route to development with all the exorbitant consumption 
that it implies. Those not willing to follow this path do so at an extreme 
cost, from the Opium Wars to the U.S. blockade of Cuba. 

Many forget that the economic and social development of W estern 
countries was, and still is, predicated upon the enslavement and 
colonization of people from ‘undeveloped’ countries. 

The English industrial revolution was largely financed by the 
successful colonization of India.Thcopium trade with China brought 
enormous amounts of silver to London, which fueled its early indus- 
trial expansion. 

Britain’sdominance in manufacturing textiles was achieved at the 
expense of Indian producers, whose industries were deliberately de- 
stroyed by the British colonizers. British industry turned huge profits 
using unpaid African labour to pick and produce cotton. These events 
laid the groundwork for the future global economic and military 
dominance by the West. 

Although Europe’s own industrial expansion was not founded on 
the basis of ‘free’ exchange, the current development rhetoric insists 
that open markets are a prerequisite for any ‘developing’ country’s 
advancement. The IMF and World Bank packages preach this doc- 
trine, opening ‘Third World’ markets for western corporate interests. 

In the free trade zones of Mexico, laissez faire logic has produced 
exploitative labour conditions, where the right to strike is denied, 
wages are low and have fallen by 50 per cent in the last decade. 
Chemical wastes from the factories cause birth defects at near-epi- 
demic levels. 

The ‘ Third World’ is being virtually strangled by debt repayments. 
Between 1981 and 1989, 2-12 billion dollars flowed from the South to 
the North in order to pay the interest on loans alone. Meanwhile, 
billions of dollars in resorces and cheap labour are extracted yearly 
from the many ‘Third World’ countries. 

Claims that Canada is itsclf’developcd’ aredubiousgiven the levels 
of poverty and liornelessness that exist across this country. Moreover, 
discussions on development often focus on the ‘Third World’ condi- 
tions outside of Canada (for e.xamplc, lack of clean water, hunger, 
poor medical treatment) but fail to acknowledge those conditions 
within Canada, particularly on native reserves. 

Even as western and western -educated liberals seem to be ques- 
tioning traditional development practices, their attempts to right past 
and present wrongs often reflect the same condescending attitudes 
which fueled colonialism in the first place. Trying to atone for the sins 
ofcolonial development by “helping theThird World" along the road 
of colonial and post-colonial development simply puts a new face on 
old attitudes. 

Little is done to challenge the existing power relations of which the 
west bears the brunt of responsibility for the underdevelopment of the 
‘Third World’. Talking about Canadian aid is a convenient way of 
ignoring the real issue, which is western particip tion in a system of 
global inequality. 

Developing the world is a booming business. Private contractors 
compete over most of Canada’s ‘aid’ money, and of course the goal of 
any business is to turn a profit, not uproot poverty. The recent 
Auditor-General’s Report confirms that aid has not succeeded in 
making the poorest people better off, but it has gone to further 
Canadian corporate interests. 

‘Development’ not only helps Canadian business, but it gives 
university studentsa chance to visit exotic lands, cat strange foodsand 
add impressive travel experiences to their resumes. Plus, all your 
friends will be impressed by the neat artifacts you have collected along 
the way. 

Discussionsaboutdcvclopmentarcundoubtcdly well-intentioned 
and at the very least raise awareness about issues of global inequality, 
but those who work in development should keep in mind that good 
intentions are only the first step. 

The Staff ofXhc McGill Daily 




Questioning 'sisterhood' 

To the Daily, 

Re: Sisterhood is not global (Tcb.3) 

Rima Hanerji’s comment on the 
treatment of world majority women 
and perceived misogyny within these 
culturesby the Western femini.sl move- 
ment is an excellent expression of an 
underexposed issue. 'ITic oft-perpetu- 
ated notion tliat there is unity on virtu- 
ally any front of any women’s libera- 
tion movement is naive and false, and 
to have the impression that one “femi- 
nism” speaks for all women is ridicu- 
lous. 

However, to say that the Western 
feminist movement is oblivious to the 
oppression of women in our own cul- 
tures and unequivocally denounces 
“questionnable" practices concerning 
females in world majoritycullures (par- 
ticularly Asian and African), is as much 
of a generalization as the assumption 
that what is right for one woman is right 
for all wonKn everywhere. 

Certainly, the notions of cultural 
superiority which plague Western cul- 
tures and behaviour has crept into and 
clouded many corners of feminist ac- 
tivism. 1 do not believe it possible to 
deny this. Nor, however, do 1 feel that 
our own issues ofbody image, domestic 
violence, rape and sexual harassment 
are being consistently underplayed by 
the white middle-class women who are 
the dominant voices of “our” women’s 
movement. 

What is the answer? It is impossible 
toeducatconcselfintotheculturalcon- 
text of another, ’lliis said, it miglit be 
concluded that practices witliin other 
cultures deemed harmful or even un- 
lawful by our own may never be under- 
stood as anything else. Perhaps tliis Ls 
an inevitable problem within the 
multicultural Canadian society we arc 
living in. 

I would like to think differently. It is 
important for tliosc of us who arc white, 
middle-class feminists not to become 
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blinded by our self-perceived liberal- 
ism. Constant evaluation of our own 
judgements and behaviour iscrucial — 
so are constant reminders from the 
women we may be hurting in our “lib- 
eration" efforts. 

Emma Mason 

U2 Geography 

Palestinian and proud 

To the Daily; 

1 am a Palestinian. 1 am proud of it. 
Surprised? 1 am. With the way the me- 
dia goes on, I .should be cowering in 
shame. After all, my ancestors are noth- 
ingbut terroristsandbarbarians. Tunny, 
1 didn’t notice anythingout of theordi- 
nary at the last family gathering. 

Every day, I figlu a constant upward 
battle to dispel media mylhs. 1 am sick 
and tired of the racist, prejudice gar- 
bage 1 read in every paper, every day. 1 
am going to puke on the nc.xt person 
who asks me why 1 am not covered 
from liead to foot (not all Palestinians 
are Muslim and even if they were, not 
all Muslims practice this custom). 1 am 
going to spontaneously combust if an- 
other person tells me that tire Palestin- 
ians already have a homeland, in Ior- 
dan. What most people don’t realize is 
that Palestineexisted less than fifty years 
ago before the United Nations created 
an Isreal that, incidentally, was signifi- 
cantly smaller in 1948 than it is today. 

It’s okay to call a Palestinian, or 
other Arab, anything under the sun. 
For example, Disney’s Aladdin gts off 
oncallingall Arabs barbaric... "theycut 
off your car if they don’t like your face, 
it’s barbaric but its honw.” Oh, and 
Washington, IX^ is a real Utopia. At 
least people in the M iddle East are figlit- 
ing for something, whether that be a 
nation, or political freedom, it is some- 
thing. In North America people figlu 
mostly because they arc bored. 

No other group gets die treatment 
that Arabs do. When was the last time a 
public figure generalized about people 
ofcolour and was tolerated. When was 



ERRATUM 

On the front cover of the Wednesday, February 2nd issue of the Daily, 
the line “Interview with Chiapas Leader" was incorrect. Mario Rojas has 
never claimed to be a Cliiapas leader. The Dni/yapologises to Mr. Rojasand 
regrets any incovenience this caused him. 



the last time tiKdia portrayed Jews in a 
negative liglit witliout Ircing virtually 
shut down. And that is die way it should 
be. No one should perpetrate stere- 
otypes and generalizations of any kind 
against any group... period. 

Leila Mouammar 
Arts Ul 

From Grasshoppers to 
Goldfish 

To the Daily, 

Reynald Hoskinson’s recent review 
of the Eric’s Trip concert was another 
sterlingexample of how local bands arc- 
ignored by Montreal’s citizens and 
media, 'nie reviewer listed the opening 
aclsastheNilsanddie"Gra.s5hoppers." 
Having attended the said show to see 
the opening act “Goldfish", I am left 
Irewildered and irritated that sonwone 
would pay ten dollars to see a concert, 
skip the opening band and then have 
the gall to refer to them in their review 
under an incorrect name. It is insulting 
and exemplifies a complete disregard 
for accurate reporting and journalistic 
principles (oh wait, this is the Daily 
rigltt?). ’litis is also a disservice to an 
up-and-comingbandthatcouldgreatly 
benefit from being mentionned in a 
popular student newspaper. 

One would assume tliat given all the 
effort CKUT puts into supporting the 
local .«cene that their influence would 
permeate other areas of McGill. Sadly, 
this is not the case. For example, last 
year’s McGill AIDS benefit featuringan 
eclectic range of talented bands such as 
Les Toupees Gonflables, Westherman 
Groove'Tube, the Umbrella’s and Ellam 
for Zoe was attended by approximately 
twenty-five people. Perhaps if McGill’s 
media had made more of an attempt to 
promote the event it would have been a 
success. 

So, for those who are interested, 
Goldfish played a short, confident and 
moving set. ’llieir sound is like layered 
textures ofthe Breeders and P.J. Harvey 
with occasional twinges of Cure nostal- 
gia and eerily sweet harmonies tliat cre- 
ate a haunting, intoxicating, fragrant 
kind of mood. By the end of the show 
many boys lay drooling at Carrie’s (vo- 
cals, guitar) feet begging for their picks 
and the set list. NO MORE LIES! 

Simon Wayland, Arts 
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Development Week: 

What exactly are 



we celebrating? 




BY Marie-Josée Johnston 

"It is difftctiU for CIDA to concentrate on 
putting poverty first anil encouraging self-reli- 
ancewhile, at the same time, it has commercial 
and political objectives that do not always lend 
themselves to dealing with poverty in a direct 
way and that encourage external dependency. ” 

— Auditor General's Report on the Cana- 
dian International Development Agency 
(CIDA), 1993 

Inconspicuously couched in language 
of “partnership”, “empowerment” and “sus- 
tainable development” lies a foreign policy 
strategy that is both unethical and short- 
sighted. Obviously CIDA has always been 
interested in promoting Canada’s interests, 
but the recession of thel 980s set off a strong, 
and growing demand for immediate finan- 
cial pay-pack on “humanitarian” aid. 

McGill Professor of Geography Warwick 
Armstrong is an outspoken critic of aid pro- 
grams. "The well-being of those on low in- 
comes, fragmentary employment and with 
little'voice’in the important decisionsaffect- 
ingtheir lives, count forbut a small part in the 
decisions taken by the wealthy industrial gov- 
ernments’ strategies to proffer ‘aid’. Far more 
important appear to be the siren attractions 
of political advantngeand the possibilitiesfor 
furtheringeconomice.xploitation and profit.” 

Excessive generosity? 

Many middle-class Canadians complain 
about recessionary hardship, but as a nation 
we have the second highest material standard 
of living in the world. Our level of generosity 
is nothing to brag about. Less than two cents 
of every tax dollar goes to foreign aid, com- 
pared with eight cents of every dollar for 
defence. 

Canadian aid, like most aid from industri - 
ali/ed nations, does little to reverse trends of 
global inequity. In 1 990countriesin thesouth- 
ern hemisphere spent roughly the same 
amount of money on interest on loans to 
Canada as Canada spent on foreign aid that 
year. 

While then-prime minister Mulroney 
pledged at the UN General Assembly and the 
Karth Summit to meet the agreed 0.7 per cent 
of GNP target, the numbers show a much 
different intention. In 1988, Official 
Develpment Assistance (OD A) accounted for 
0.49 per cent of GNP. In 1 993, this figure fell 
to 0.39 per cent. 

Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands 
have all surpassed the goal of giving 0.7 
per cent of GNP, and give a much greater 
percentage of social priority aid, which in- 
cludes primary health care, primary edua- 
tion, rural water supply and sanitation, and 
other basic needs. In 1993, only 9.2 per cent 
ofall Canadian aid went towardssocial prior- 
ity aid. 

The Auditor-General’s Report confirms 
that Canada’s quality of aid is questionable. It 
noted in its review of aid to Bangladesh that 
two-thirds of aid between 1981 and 1990 was 
in food and commodity products. Although 
food aid is necessary for emergency situa- 
tions, this “donation” acts as a disincentive to 
local production, creating an external de- 
pendence that contradicts the stated ODA 
goal of promoting self-suffiency. 

With thesubsidy-induced overproduction 
of Canadian farmers, this type of food “aid” 
(or dumping) serves Canada’s interest more 
than that of the recipient country. 

Changing priorities 

The Auditor-General’s review was critical 



of projects that served corporate agendas 
rather than humanitarian goals. Evaluating 
aid to Pakistan (S1.3 billion to date) it notes 
that aid given in the 1980s financed state- 
owned infrastructure projects which were 
produced by the private sector in Canada. 
Projects for education, health, and expand- 
ing the productive capacity of the poorest 
people were not high on the agenda. 

Tim Broadhead, former director of the 
Canadian Council for International Devel- 
opment (CCIC) argues that it is not the re- 
placement of humanitarian objectives with 
corporate objectives, but “more the confu- 
sion of objectives, when people are asked to 
do several contradictory objectives simulta- 
neously”. 

Evenso,policydecisionsaresendingstrong 
messages that suggest a low priority for hu- 
manitarianconcerns. In Marchof 1993, CIDA 
ended all aid to Tanzania, Rwanda, Kenya, 
Uganda, Madagascar, Burundi, and Ethio- 
pia. It announced a concentration of aid in 
countries where it was one of the largest 
donors in order to maximize its influence on 
the recipient country’s policy. 

The countries of preference are those in 
the “take-off’ stage of development (mostly 
Asian countries) rather than those with “un- 
derdeveloped” infrastructures and little pros- 
pects for an immediate jump into competi- 
tive industral production. 

Since 1 987 Cl DA has been under the guid- 
ance of the Minister of External Affairs, who 
has the responsibility of helping to make 
decisions regarding the quality, quantity, and 
direction of aid. Not surprisingly, an increas- 
ing amount aid is channelled away from the 
South towards Eastern Europeand the former 
Soviet Union. 

Armstrong condemns this decision to ex- 
ploit the “profitable” potential of these newly 
opened economies as being “short-sighted 



and unethical as it will be counterproduc- 
tive” in acheiving the stated ODA priority of 
alleviating world poverty. 

Disguising the agenda 

Bismarck once remarked that the best way 
to accomplish profound political change is to 
conceal it in the folds of bureaucracy. The 
changingagendaofClDA is testimony to this 
wisdom. 

The 1991 budget changed thedefinitionof 
aid to hide further cuts to ODA. For e.xample, 
when Canada’s Export Development Corpo- 
ration gives a deal to low income countries 
buying Canadian exports, this is now consid- 
ered official aid. 

Similarly, CIDA published “University 
Partnership in Co-operation and Develop- 
ment” in September of 1993. A “new and 
improved” project foruniversityfunding(en- 
titled Tier 1) drastically cut funding for all 
university projects to $25 million, and re- 
stricted participation to only four or five uni- 
versities each year. 

This will concentrate university participa- 
tion in projects to a very small area. Using a 
similar funding package to concentrate NGO 
participation, the great majority of CIDA 
dollars will be bid on by the private sector 
only, indicative of the intensified trade push. 

McGill an apply for Tier 1 funding, but if 
alloation is based on a geographial for- 
mula, it may not go to the largest English 
speaking university in Quebec. Without this 
funding, many McGill programs would be in 
jeopardy, including funding for the Centre 
for Developing Area Studies documentation 
centre. 

The human reality behind the 
trends 

These trends of declining aid and ‘‘hang- 
ing priorities mask stark realities in human 



terms. Professor Armstrong’s experiences 
being the Director ofa food systemsdcvclop- 
ment project (FSDP) in the Philippines have 
left him deeply sceptical about the value of 
the whole ‘development package‘ that CIDA 
is pushing. 

The FSDP was a joint project between 
McGill and the University of the Philippines 
in the Visayas developed to achieve ajuitablc 
and sustainable levels of food consumption 
in three communities. 

After fiveyearsofcooperation, Armstrong 
wrote a glowing report of the project, con- 
cluding that years of work has earned them 
the confidence of the communities and fos- 
tered a positive working relationship between 
the two universities. It came as a shock when 
CIDA decided unilaterally that the project 
would be terminated within three months. 

Calling the CIDA burcaucr.ncy “patriar- 
chal, and autocratic to its very roots”, in his 
final director’s report Armstrongagreed with 
his Phillipino partners that the decision to 
terminatethe projects “makes mockery ofthc 
claims of ‘partnership’ by the Agency”. 

Heconcludes,“inthecase ofthc FSDP... it 
seems that the substance (poverty, malnutri- 
tion) has counted for less in Cl DA’s corridors 
than administrative and financial advantage 
and expediency... In the end, CIDA may 
have saved a little money, but in the process 
wil have lost considerable goodwill inthe 
Phillipines. But it will have remained true to 
the precepts of regulatory bureaucratic ra- 
tionalism.” 

Forgetting symptoms — exam- 
ining the disease 

Although there is a growing critique of the 
quality of Canadian aid, there is very little 
discussion about thcnotionof’development” 
itself. It is a relatively new and extremely 
ambiguousconcept (coined in 1949by Harry 
Truman), but it has come to be synonymous 
with benevolent “progress”, and a necessary 
atching-up to the “exemplary” western in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Robert Vachon, a director of the 
Intcrcultural Institute of Montreal, believes 
that a deep resistance to development pro- 
grams have created a crisis within the field. 
Lie alls development “one view of the good 
life, the western view”, but “there arc people 
who view the good life as being radically 
different”. 

He denies that the Institute is against eve- 
rything western, or that all aspects of devel- 
opment are negative, but he resists the por- 
trayal of “development” as being a universal 
social solvent that must be administered to all 
the world’s peoples. “There are no universal 
criteria,” he vehemently insists. 

Vachon traces this patronizing view to the 
Enlightenment, when the west became so 
taken up by their own technology, that they 
began to view the world as an emptiness to be 
filled. 

The light at the end of a development 
tunnel, a utopia of mass consumption, is not 
only environmentally unsustainable, but it is 
also deeply ethnocentric. It is based on the 
arrogant assumption that western cultural, 
material, social and technological standards 
are superior, and should be sought after at all 
costs. 

“Wehavenomonopoly on truth,” Vachon 
wants to remind all of the so-alled develop- 
ment experts. There is a desperate need for 
humility, he says, which is crucial to entering 
into dialogue with other conceptions of the 
“good life”, not just different views of devel- 
opment. 
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Security and skepticism 

Divergent opinions on peace accord within Jewish community 



BY Dani Colt 

The Montréal Jewish commu- 
nity gathered last Tuesday to dis- 
cuss the issue of security as af- 
fected by the Middle Hast peace 
accord. The debate drove home 
the uncertainty, shared by par- 
ticipants and spectators alike, over ; 
what exactly will occur in the I 
highly volatile and emotionally i 
charged arena of the Middle Hast. ! 

The key question at thedebate, j 
“(îa/a lericho First: How Will It j 
Hnd?” was, will the Israeli peace 
process lead the way to a more 
secure Israel or facilitate the way 
for armed terror? 

Guest speakers Dr. Gerald 
Steinberg, advisor to the Israeli 
delegation at the multilateral talks 
and disarmament issues expert, 
and Gary Ruben, e.xecutive direc- 
tor of Americans for Peace Now, 
disagreed on the security issue. 
Steinberg was fairly skeptical 
about the peace process. 

“I do not see a stage where li- 
ons and lambs will lie down to- 
gether and no one will remember 
who is which," he said. 

According to .Steinberg, some 
Israelis fear that the precarious 
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Gerald Steinberg, Gary Ruben and Thomas Hccht 



power struggle emerging in the 
Gaza strip will affect Israel’s home 
security. 

“Hear number one is that by 
withdrawing forces from Gaza, 
groups such as Hamas and Jihad 
will take control, turning it into 



an area of terror. Fear number 
two is that Israel will once again 
become a small and vulnerable 
area.” 

Gary Ruben provided the 
counter viewpoint. Like Steinberg, 
he is aware of what he calls, “the 



waning of euphoria since the De- 
cember 13th handshake,” as Jew- 
ish support for the agreement has 
seemingly declined. He differed 
from Steinberg in that he saw 
upcoming peace between Israel 
and the Arab states. 



The future of the Americas 

Caribbean representatives discuss the region^s future 



BY Arnoid August 

At the Fourth Latin American 
and Caribbean Gathering that took 
place in Havana, Cuba from 
Jaunuary 25 to 28, 1200 delegates 
from 35 countries, including 
Canada, considered the role of the 
future of the region. 

The following is a synopsis of 
January 27 interviews with Stephen 
Thomas, member of the Trinidad 
and Tobago delegation and Sec- 
ond-Vice-President of the Public 
Service Association union, and 
Everton Hanna, representing the 
ruling People’s National Party’s 
Youth Organisation of Jamaica. 

Education 

Inexchangingexperiencesabout 
education in the countries of the 
Americas, Everton Hanna said the 
situation in Jamaica is similar to the 
one in Canada. The Jamaican youth 
activist stated that that the prob- 
lems of Jamaican university stu- 
dents are tied to the effects of neo- 
liberal free-market policies. 

Students now have to pay 
whereas before Jamaican post-sec- 
ondary education was to a large 
extent free. “The cost of education 
has created a situation whereby the 
working people are having less and 
less access to university level educa- 
tion,” said Trinidadian Stephen 
Hanna. 

■ “The university population is 



more and more under the sway of 
powerful financial interests,” said 
Hanna. “The fees are very 
exhorbitant.” 

Debt servicing 

Thomas confirmed that Trini- 
dad’s problems with debt servicing 
arc similar to Canada’s. In Québec, 
for example, S47.9 billion has been 
spent in the last 23 years on interest 
alone. The current total provincial 
government debt is S51.2 billion, 
and while the government’s debt is 
nothing but funds taken by money 
lenders, thegovernmentsaysitdoes 
not have the funds to invest in edu- 
cation, health and welfare. 

In Trinidad, said Thomas, there 
is a view in favour of a moratorium 
on debt-servicing. In Trinidad the 
idea of completely canceling the 
debt has entered the debate. “31.8% 
of the Gross Domestic Product went 
to external debt servicing,” said 
Thomas. 

He went on to say that a few 
years ago the government declared 
that by 1 996 the proportion should 
be reduced to 15.1%. But last year, 
the amount of external borrowing 
exceeded the equivalent of the 
31.8%ofG.D.P. 

Trinidadians paid heavily for 
debt-servicing. Thomas drew the 
conclusion that they ’’are going 
deeper and deeper into this valley 



of death. And one wonders how 
and when we will get out of it.” 

Regarding the threat of NAFTA 
spreading throughout the region, 
Thomas said that the problem the 
working people in Trinidad and 
much of the Caribbean have with 
NAFTA is that, while they recog- 
nize that the world is being re-or- 
dered into trading blocks, NAFTA 
treats theCaribbean almost as if it is 
an inconsequential quantity. 

Thomas went on to say that “We 
are being sacrificed at the alter in 
the sense that the U.S. dictates the 
patterns of trade in this part of the 
world without any regard as to how 
production is organized in our small 
countries.... We are not against the 
economic structures of the world 
being re-organized. But we are say- 
ing that it must be done in a way 
that is sensitive to the well-being 
and survival of our peoples.” 

Canadian participation 

Both delegates attached a lot of 
importance to the fact that for the 
first time a Canadian delegation 
participated alongside delegations 
from Latin America and the Carib- 
bean. Thomas said the participa- 
tion of Canada is “significant in the 
sense that it represents a broaden- 
ing of the dialogue.” 

When this forum started about 
5 years ago, he went on, it involved 



only the Latin American countries. 
Then Caribbean countries — the 
French, English and Dutch-speak- 
ing Caribbean — were included 

“Now we are recognizing that 
the problems that affect us are the 
problems that are also affecting the 
Americas. And therefore there is a 
need to include all the countries of 
the Americas, not Just the Latin 
America and Caribbean areas.” 

This is so, said Thomas, because 
“we have found that in your delega- 
tion thereare people who talkabout 
the same kind of negative results of 
structuraladjustmentaffectingyou 
in very much the same way as it is 
affecting us.” 

Cuba 

Lastly, Hanna stated that he and 
other Jamaican youth are working 
for solidarity with Cuba against the 
American blockade through a vari- 
ety of activities. For example, last 
year they gathered material help for 
Cuban when it was hit by a hurri- 
cane. Jamaicans are also active in 
tryingto persuadetheir government 
to take a stand against the blockade. 

He expected that the resolutions 
to be adopted by the Gathering 
would give further impetus in his 
country as well as throughout the 
Americas and the Caribbean to sup- 
port the right to self-determination 
of the Cuban people. 



“The progress that has been 
made is remarkable, progress that 
will continue to be made,” said 
Ruben. “The final status negotia- 
tions have already begun. Thedis- 
cussions no longer involve the in- 
terim states themselves, but the 
role of the interim states in the 
final process.” 

Ruben’s tone was generally 
more optimistic. He noted that 
Israelis and Palestinians have be- 
gun talking to each other in active 
dialogue, in both Gaza and the 
West Bank. The only way for last- 
ing peace to occur, according to 
Ruben, is if these one on one in- 
teractions arc encouraged. 

Agreements have been worked 
out by Egypt, Israel and Jordan on 
cleaning up the oil spills in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, as part of the mul- 
tilateral talks. Ruben also saw this 
as very promising. 

“Here neighbours arc getting 
together to savea common water- 
way. Peace is advancing. It will 
continue to advance if we con- 
tinue to support it, ” he said. 

Steinberg agreed with Ruben 
that Israelis are committed to the 
Oslo Agreement. He said there is 
a concern over whether the gen- 
eral Palestinian attitude is posi- 
tive towards Israel. 

“Yes, Arafat [PLO leader] is 
shaking Israeli hands, but the 
rhetoric remains anti-Israel and 
full of hatred, ” he said. “The bur- 
den of proof is on the Palestin- 
ians. They have to prove to Israel 
that the hatred and hostility has 
ended.” 

Steinbergquestioncd the PLO’s 
ability to remain in power, and 
deliver on their words. 

“They show no ability to work 
with Israel. No move has been 
made since the signing ceremony 
at the White House four months 
ago to show that they are willing 
to end the violence,” he said. 

Ruben responded, noting that 
the only way to end violence is to 
have a separation between Pales- 
tinians and Israelis, with each 
dominant in their own sphere. The 
violence in the past few months 
has not been aggravated by the 
peace talks, said Ruben. In fact 
the most violent month was March 
1 993, before the peace talks, where 
one Israeli one average was killed 
each day. 

To Ruben, self-interest is what 
will ultimately save the Middle 
East. 

“Israel is negotiating with the 
authorities of the regions,” he said. 
“Once the benefits of peace are 
shown to both sides, that is what 
will make the peace hold.” 

Both Ruben and Steinberg 
agree that Israel really lacks an 
alternative. As Ruben said. “The 
worst case scenario would be to 
maintain the status quo, as it will 
lead to another war.” 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Busmess Ollice, Room B-17, Univer- 
sity Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 
UhOO, two working days prior to pub- 
lication. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
$2. 75 per day ($11. 00 per week). McGill 
Employees (with stall card) $4.50 per 
day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3.75 
per day ($ 15.00 per week). All others: 
$5. 00 per day, or $4. 25 per day lor 4 or 
more consecutive days ($17.00 per 
week). Extra charges may apply, and 
prices do not include applicable GST 
or PST. For more intormation, please 
visit our ollice in person or call 399- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLAS- 
SIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
linancial responsibility lor errors, or 
damage due to errors. Ad will re-ap- 
pear tree ol charge upon request il 
inlormation is incorrect due to our er- 
ror. The Daily reserves the right not to 

print any classilied ad. 

^^^1-Housinq^^^^ 

Take a Break! Condo for rent in 
Puerto Vallarta - Resort near beach. 10 
mins, from downtown/sorport. $200/ 
person per week. Sleeps 4 adults. Call 
844-7355. 

Summer sublet from May 1 st. Great 
3 Vron Milton (Aylmer) • 2 min. to school. 
2 levels. 2 closed rooms. Hdwd. firs., 
lots of storage, freshly painted. Big 
kitchen. S485/mth. Call 282-7764 now! 

2 ■ Movers/Storage 



McClLL 

^NIGHTLINE 



Store your thoughts with us! Call 
McGill Nighlline at 398-6246. seven 
days a week, open from 6pm to 3am. 



Moving/Storage, Closed van or 
truck. Local and long distance. Ott- 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 24 hours. 
Cheap. Steve 735-8148. 

3 - Help Wanted 

Tamarack Camps of Michigan. A 

Jewish community camp is looking for 
staff - 19 yrs. old and up. in the follow- 
ing areas, bunk councillors, specialists 
- arts & crafts, sailing, land sports, 
ceramics, drama, boating, swimming, 
horseback riding, photo, tripping. 
Please call for application and inter- 
view. 487-3034. 

Master School of Bartending - 

Sales personnel wanted - Salary $6.00/ 
hr + commission & cash bonuses. Flex- 
ible schedule, downlovm location. Call: 
Neil Hain. 844-0640. 

Psych/Ed student wanted to give 
experiment involving deception. $50 
for 2 hours work & prep. Natalie 273- 
5347; 398-4 121 (message). No Fri eve. 
Sat calls. 

5 - Typing Services 

Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence. manuscripts. (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 



Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications. 27 yrs. experience. $1 .75/ 
D.S.P.. 7 days/week. Campus/Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette/Roxanne 288- 
9638-288-0016. 

Word-processingof term-papers, re- 
ports. theses etc. Word-Perfect 5.1. 
Laser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional service. Goodrates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 

A 20 yr. proven, job-targeted, cus- 
tomized CV: top consulting, formal & 
print effects. Bilingual/diskette option. 
(ACCIS FORMS) Result Résumés: 481 - 
7049. 



6 • Services Offered 

Psychotherapy for menor women. 
Incest, childhood abuse, rape, addic- 
tion, depression, heal from the past to 
go ahead. Lise Rivard M.Sc. 521-0101. 
Student Rale. 

Résumés by MBA’s. Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau member. 
3000-t- students served. Owner worked 
for Proctor & Gamble, Heinz and Gen- 
eral Foods. 939-2200. Prestige (on 
Guy). 

7 - Articles For Sale 

Computer for Sale. IBM PC with 
printer, color monitor, softv/are (lotsa 
games) asking $400 (no cheques 
please) Call 483-3912. 

10 ‘ Rides/Tickets 

Driving to Maritimes during Spring 
Break? Looking lor ride to or near Saint 
John, N.B. Please call Lawrence at 
989-9454. 

Spring Break«Daytona!6nightsat 

H.Johnsons on the beach. Hotel only 
$119. Bus & hotel $259. For info -t- 
reservations: Ken 487-6585 or Heidi 
288-4974. Free parties! 

12 • Personal 

Personal Safety! Secure the safety 
of a loved one, your home, or valuables 
with the best, latest and most user 
friendly high tech products. Great lor 
Valentine's Day. For more INFO call 
Pina at 486-0849 or 744-5408. 

13- Lessons/Courses 

Law School. To learn about Cana- 
da'sonly complete pre-law educational 
program call 1-800-567-7737. 

French without pain. Private or 
semi-private French courses. Reason- 
able rates. Contact Marie Gagnon 
(M.Ed.) 737-5268. 

ADVERTISE 398-6790 



Walksafe is sponsoring Action Self- 
Defence courses for women to be held 
on March 12 & 13. Only $30 McGill 
students, $60 general public. Call 398- 
2498. 

14 ■ Notices 

The McGill Photographic Society 
invites you to enter the 16th annual 
photo contest. Deadline March 4. Info 
B06 Shalner or call 398-6786. 

Wo Need Stories! Student film seek- 
ing interesting tales ol experiences with 



any dating sen/ice (telephone, compu- 
ler, agency) Call 989-0313. 

LBGM Weekly discussion groups: 
Wed. Bi-group 5:30, 5lh fir. Eaton Bldg. 
Fri. Coming Out 5:30, General 7:00, 
both at UTC, 3521 University. All wel- 
come^ 

Questioning your sexuality? Or 

do you have any other concerns and 
need to talk? Call the LBGM Peer Coun- 
selling Line at 398-6822 Mon. to Fri. 7 
to 10 pm. 

16 ~ Musicia ns 

Singing Lessons - All levels & styles. 
Personalized creative approach. Indi- 
vidual & group workshops. Gain power 
& range control. "Reach those high 
notes." 488-9361. 



Dr. Donald Gordon Collins 

B.Sc., D.D.L., Dental Surgeon, Chirugien Dentiste 
/oy appointment^^ 

( sur rendez-vous J 

Place du “ 8531 / Monday 

=500 Leo PariseaiT r—^2:00 to 7:00 pm 

5UU P^seau Tuesday to Ttmrsday 

Suite 920 8;00 am to 7:00 pm 

(Corner Park & Pine) Open Saturdays 



Drop /Ol 



line for 



Valentine’s Ùay 

Special rate on February 14tl 
— $1 for classfied ads 
Come to the Daily Business Office 
Union basement Room B- 1 7 






The Chief Reluming Officers have called for Extended 
Nominations for the following positions: 



Students' Society of McGill Executive Positions C) 

Vice President Internal Affairs 
Vice President External Affairs pj 

Vice President Finance ri 

Vice President University Affairs 

Senators 
Arts (2) 

Dentistry (1) 

Education (1) 

Engineering (1 ) pi 

Law(l) ^ 

Management (1 ) 

Medicine (1 ) 

Music (1 ) 

Religious Studies (1) 

Science (2) 



Undergraduate Representatives to the Board of 
Governors (1) 

CKUT Board of Directors (2) 

Arts Undergraduate Society 
President 

Vice President Administration 
Vice President Academic 
Vice President Internal 
Vice President Finance 

QPIRG Board of Directors (9) 

DAILY Board of Directors (6) 



Note: 

Some positions may not be available for extended nominations. Please check with the SSMU office for confirmation of the available positions. 

t By-Law \, Artide 5.3 requires that referendum questions be published eighteen |1 8) days prior to the opening of the odvanced poll. Due to a 
:;icpnfjict;.be|ww^^^ constitutional.Tequlrenrienfs/?those Individuals wishing to submit referendurfi questions should have 

'the wording iSybrnitt^ to the Chief Returning Officer byiiThurs^oy,; Febrüory1 0/1 994 (noon).sPetition forms must be completed by Tuesday, 
February 1 5/ 1 994 (noon). , H \ , 

The noticein the..qdvertisementin the A^cGiV/Tribunewàsïînno^rateand.shouldibedisregarded; ThVGhte^^^ 
sOny misunderstanding that the advertisement hos caused. Further inquiries should be directed to the CROs, ' " ' 

JaneS Rhee " ^5 , r ^ Dove Hormon ' ' 

Co-CRO ' V v'i ^ Xo-cr6 

The nomination forms can be picked up at the Main Desk in the SSMU office In the Shalner Building, 3480 McTavish. Nomination forms 
are available until Feb. 15, 1994 12 noon. The deadline for all extended nominations is Feb. 15 at 12 noon. Further inquiries can be 
directed to the CRCXs Jane Rhee and Dave Harman at 398-6810. 
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Thin isn't in 

Helping friends who suffer 
from eating disorders 



Launching off Trango Tower, Pakistan, for Base Climb » 



Spine tingling 

...awe inspiring 

Banjf Festival of Mountain Films provides 
insight to mountain philosophy 



BY Taya Talukdar 

You could be saving someone’s 
life when you help them overcome 
an eating disorder. 

People can die from eating dis- 
orders such as anore.xia and 
bulimia nervosa, says Susan Date, 
a social worker who runs a clinic 
for anorexic and bulimic adults in 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 

According to Date, there is a 
15% death rate among anorexics, 
who die from the effects of starva- 
tion. Eating disorders usually af- 
fect women — 90-95% of people 
with eating disorders are women, 
college women beingespecially vul- 
nerable. 

While statistics on anorexia and 
bulimia abound, there is little in- 
formation available on howto help 
friends suffering from these dis- 
eases. 

Feeding the disease 

Danielle Richardson, organizer 
of yesterday’s symposium on eat- 
ing disorders sponsored by Kappa 
Alpha Pheta, McGill Panhellenic 
and the McGill Inter-Greek Letter 
Council, says friends who want to 
help are often just “feeding the 
disease” when they don’t know how 
to act properly. 

“It’s really tough knowing 
someonewho’sgoingthroughthat, 
especially bulimia. You go to a res- 
taurant with them and they go to 
the bathroom and you wonder 
what to do. If you get angry, it only 
makes it worse,” says Richardson. 

She beli eves t here is a great need 



der can do is simply express her 
concern and offer her support 
wliilc still respecting the person’s 
autonomy. 

“Let the person know you are 
concerned about their well being 
and let them know you want to 
help,” she says. 

A friend wishing to help should 
also learn about the services avail- 
able to people with eating disor- 
ders. Finding out where one can go 
to get professional help is a crucial 
step in the healing process. 

As well. Date advises people to 
read as much material as possible 
about the problem. 

“The more you know, the more 
you can help a friend in trouble,” 
she says. “Providing a friend with 
information can help them rec- 
ognize how serious the problem 
is.” 

She counsels patience for 
friends wishing to help, as it takes 
a long time for someone to come 
to terms with the fact that s/he has 
an eating disorder. 

What not to do 

One of the worst things a friend 
can do is to force or tempt some- 
one with an eating disorder to eat. 
According to Date, people who 
suffer from eating disorders are 
very secretive and often only like 
to eat what they themselves have 
prepared. They turn to eating as a 
means of gaining control over one 
aspect of their life. To force or 
tempt them to eat may only aggra- 



BY Thomas White among college students, especially vate the problem. 

those who know someone with an It is also important to avoid 

If you weren’t at the Howard offofthe great Trango Towers, the about the fate ofthe Mayan ruins in eating disorder, to learn how to commenting on their appear- 

Palmer theater last Thursday then highest cliff in the world. the area. recognize and deal with the prob- ance. To tell someone she is too 

you missed an amazing spectacle. The film was extremely well Unfortunately, the narration of lem of eating disorders. skinnyordebatcherappearance 

That’s when the Banff Festival of made. Well placed cameras and an the film was very hasty and dis- “People know when someone is to merely reinforce the fact 
Mountain Films rolled into town. eye for gripping cinematography rupted the pace of the film. It is has an eating disorder, yet they're that there is something wrong 

Thefcstivalistheoldestandlarg- allows for the film to partially con- good that the film makers wanted so afraid to approach that person with her, claims Date. Even com- 

est of its kind, showcasing films veywhat it would feel like to do the to convey the realities of the prob- because often they’re so sensitive pliments will only help perpetu- 

withmountaintlicmesfromaround jump. lems that the area is facing, but they or perfectionist,” she says. ate her obsession with body im- 

thc world. T he festival begins in The two films that followed are dealt with the issues too briefly to How does one recognize when age. 

Banff, Alberta where some thirty oflittlc interest. on /cc was leave a lasting impression on the ^ friend has an eating disorder? Helping someone first recog- 

movicsarescreenedovcrthrccdays. about a Quebec climber and his viewer. Ihey also only dealt with According to Date, people with nizeandthenovercometheireat- 

Once the fc.stival is finished and the ambition to climb “The Termina- the environmental aspects of the catingdisorders are usually preoc- ing disorder requires a personal- 

winners acclaimed, a selection of tor”, a cascade of ice that rarely area Icavingaside the problems that copied with food and their weight, ized approach. While there are a 

the best films goes on tour around forms completely. The name ofthe the people of Chiap.ns are facing. '['hey talk constantly about food few general guidelines, it is up to 

the world. climb isenough to betraythecheesy- Ballad à Dcx’il’s lower ended the j,nd their body image. She says they friends, family, and the individual 

Thursday’ssoireewasorganized ness of this film. It’s one of those evening with the same vigor that miss mealsand are pickyabout the herself to determine what is best 

by the Montreal chapter of the Al- ‘the man, the mountain’ type of Base climb had started. As one kinds of things they eat. for her. 

pineClubofCanadaandtheMcGill scenarios. The film was made even viewer put it afterwards: “It’s a sort One danger sign is when they Foradultsover 17 I/2yearssuf- 
OutingClub. Five films were pre- more ridiculous because each time of IhelmaandLouiseofrockclimb- stop calling their friends. Datesays fering from eating disorders, serv- 

sented that evening providing the the climber almost fell, a typical ing”. I he camera follows Catherine people with eating disorders can ices arc available at Date’s clinic 

audience with a glimpse at the di- slasher movie screeching noise DestivelleasshedrivcsaroundUtah become very anti-social, isolating for anorexia and bulimia nervosa 

vcrsityofmounlainlifeandanidca sounded. and Wyoming in a big convertible, themselves from their friends. in Ste. Anne de Bellevue and the 

ofhow far some people will go for a Assault on Hmpire State Moun- frcesoloingroutesup Indian Creek Another warning signal is ex- Eating Disorders Clinic at Douglas 

thrill. f(j/« was a spoof of documentary and Devil’s Tower. ccssivec-xcrcising. An anorexic or Hospital in Montréal. Call the 

BAS/: c/iml) was the first film of climbing films, and was a good Vic Festival will continue to tour bulimic will c.xcrcise regardless of clinic at 457-281 1. 

the cveningand started amidst gasps laugh. through North America. If you are bad weather or .sickness or any For those under 17 1/2 years of 

from the audience. The opening The lasttwo films, /hVerso/A/rtyn c\'cr somenvhere where you have the other factor which would keep a age, help is available at the Montreal 

scencsshowthetwo"protagonists” and Ballad A Devil’s 'lower, com- opportunity to see it, I strongly rec- healthy person from exercising. Children’s Flospital and St. Justin’s 

jumping offofa very high cliff. plcted the evenings screenings well, ommend doing so. 'Vie films may (or Flospital. For out of province aid. 

The film is about a BASE jumper Rivers of the Maya took the may not) be released later on. 'I hey What tO do contact the National Eating Disor- 

{someone who jumps off of objects viewer kayaking and caving in the areworth thewatch especially if you’re j important Information Centre at the To- 

fixed to the ground with only a area of Chiapas. As well as the ‘ad- into bone chilling, death dejying acts wishing to help rontoGeneralHospital[(905)340- 

parachute) who joins forces with a venture scenes’, the film also made like jumping off of bridges or climb- someone who has an eatinc disor- 4256}. 

climberinordertoclimbandjump an attempt to educate the viewer ing without protection. someone wno eating aisor 




